Frederick the Great

land. Louis XIV.'s revocation of the Edict of
Nantes in 1685 proved that religious aggression was
to be feared only as the sequel of undue polit-
ical preponderance. From the birth of modern
states down to our own time, the bugbear of the
nations has been world-rule and their watchword
equilibrium.

The first prince who threatened to restore in fact
if not in form the world-rule which had broken down
in the Middle Ages was Charles V., the scion and
pattern of the House of Hapsburg, whose career is
the narrative of European politics from 1519 to 1556.
France, which he threatened most, took the lead
against him, began the long duel between Bourbon
and Hapsburg, and thus guarded the liberties of
Europe till the close of the Thirty Years* War
(1648). Then Louis XIV. threatened to make
France in her turn mistress of the world. The equi-
librium which he, as absolute ruler of the foremost
State of Europe, seemed to have overthrown, was
painfully re-established at Utrecht (1713). A new
and greater Thirty Years' War was thus brought to
an end. It left the States weary and timid, dread-
ing France as a century earlier they had dreaded
Spain, clinging to peace lest the whole fabric of Eu-
rope should collapse and with it the gains which
they had made or hoped to make should vanish.
France, conscious of weakness in spite of the glories
of Louis XIV., turned to diplomacy and won Lor-
raine. England, ridden on a loose rein by Walpole,
followed her natural bent towards the sea. For
Austria and the Hapsburg Charles VL, the great